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Talking to Paper Doesn’t Work: 

Factors that Facilitate 
Preservice Teacher Reflection 

By Heidi J. Stevenson & Kellie J. Cain 


Encouraged in large part by the work of Schon (1983), teacher education pro¬ 
grams have spent the last two decades providing preservice teachers with experiences 
designed to help them examine their beliefs and develop reflective habits (Roskos et 
al.,2001;Tsangaridou& Siedentop, 1995; Zeichner& Liston, 1987). Prior to student 
teaching, preservice teachers often engage in structured writing activities based on 
observing their colleagues’ teaching in the university classroom, in order to practice 
reflection (Tsangaridou & Siedentop, 1995). Preservice teachers, however, are not 
naturally inclined to develop reflective skills (LaBoskey, 1994; Loughran, 1997), so 
even after completing assignments designed to foster reflection, they still struggle 
to transfer these skills to their own teaching, and rarely grapple with the quality of 
dilemmas that inservice teachers view as catalysts for reflection (Cain, 2005). 

These difficulties with reflection are further 
complicated by the fact that teachers, and preservice 
teachers in particular, have less autonomy over their 
curriculum due to top-down filtering of test-related 
pressures (Moon, Brighton, Jarvis, & Hall, 2007). 
Adhering to a script or pacing guide limits opportu¬ 
nities to engage in the reflective cycle of identifying 
challenges, weighing alternatives, and implementing 
potential solutions. This lack of teacher control over 
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the curriculum runs contrary to literature on teacher effectiveness that purports 
“flexibility.” “creativity,” and “adaptability” contribute to student learning (Ber¬ 
liner & Tikunoff, 1976; Darling-Hammond, Bransford, LePage, Hammerness, & 
Duffy, 2005; Schalock, 1979; Walberg & Waxman, 1982). Such teaching requires 
autonomy and reflection, while Darling-Hammond argues that having only one 
way to teach makes teachers “...less effective in meeting the needs of the students” 
(PBS, 2001). 

Some researchers (e.g., Berliner, 1988; Dinkleman, 2000) question ifpreservice 
teachers are capable of developing critical reflective skills, and propose that this 
may be a more appropriate goal for experienced teachers. Nevertheless, the role 
of reflection in contributing to teachers’ professional growth and effectiveness is 
well documented (Constantino & De Lorenzo, 2001; Danielson & McGreal, 2000; 
Glickman, 2002; Lambert, 2003). Thus, institutions of teacher education (Dewey, 
1933; Hatton & Smith, 1995; LaBoskey, 1994; Schon, 1983 ) and the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE, 2002) highly value 
student learning, and therefore encourage reflection by preservice and inservice 
teachers, even in this era of high-stakes testing and scripted curriculum. Knowing 
the important role reflection plays in K-12 learning and the many obstacles pre¬ 
service teachers face in the process of reflecting, it seems relevant to ask, “How 
do preservice teachers experience reflection?” 

Although teacher educators have roundly embraced reflection, there is little 
agreement on its definition (Bullough & Gitlin, 1989; LaBoskey, 1994). Contempo¬ 
rary scholars’ interpretations of reflection have been influenced by Dewey (1933), 
van Manen( 1977, 1991) and Schon (1987), among others. For the purposes of this 
study, the researchers adopt Bullough and Gitlin’s (2001) following depiction of 
reflection: “being actively engaged in the study of one’s practice and the intersection 
of belief, action, and outcome so that in the future wiser decisions can be made 
while teaching” (p.14). 


Methods 

This study is set at a small, private, Northern California university where both 
researchers teach. The participants were beginning their student teaching and were 
placed at three area high schools, with two different cooperating teachers. Data 
collection took place over a 16-week semester of full-time student teaching. During 
data collection, the researchers referred not only to participants’ student teaching 
but also their entire preservice experience at the university, including coursework, 
fieldwork, and student teaching. 


Participants 

Two multiple subject and four single subject candidates who were part of 
one of the researcher’s student teaching cohort were identified and administered 
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an interview designed for participant selection. Due to their high level of value 
and engagement with reflection, as identified by the interview, three single subject 
participants—Erin, Jamie, and Charles—were selected to take part in the study. 

In order to share a sense of the participants’ experiences with reflection through 
the teacher education program, it is important to understand that these participants 
had passed seven teacher education courses at the university, including three intro¬ 
ductory, one English Learner (EL), and three methods courses. They were also all 
placed in highly diverse student teaching placements with two different cooperating 
teachers. In addition, they agreed to participate in this study, understanding that 
participation had no impact on their course grade, and they could withdraw from 
the study at any time. The names used in this article are seudonyms to protect the 
identity of all participants. It is also important to note that the researcher who served 
as a supervisor was only one of four people who determined whether the student 
would pass student teaching. 


Erin 

Erin had been an outstanding student throughout her college career. She had 
a Deweyan perspective on her job as a teacher and emphasized her responsibility 
to prepare students to be productive citizens (Interview). Erin’s teaching reflected 
her philosophy. She worked with two cooperating teachers during the course of the 
semester in which she student taught and was assigned to teach classes that were 
organized by perceived student ability levels, from honors classes to remedial. Erin 
made a concerted effort to use higher-order teaching strategies in all of her classes, 
although she conceded that it was a challenge with remedial students, whose experi¬ 
ences in schools so often tend not to be rich and engaging (Interview). Erin’s high 
school placement was in a diverse, urban school of approximately 2,000 students. 
Forty-eight percent of students were Hispanic while the rest of the student popula¬ 
tion was evenly distributed among African Americans, Asians, and Whites. Over 
60% of the students qualified for the free lunch program. The number of ELs was 
14%, significantly lower than the state average of ELs per school. 


Charles 

Teaching was not Charles’ first career choice. After changing his major to 
English during his sophomore year, a professor suggested that he consider teaching 
English. Charles rejected the “traditional model of teacher as expert,” in describ¬ 
ing his educational philosophy, and advocated an interactive, cooperative learning 
environment in which “students are leading the exploration and the teachers are 
helping to facilitate their exploration” (Interview). Like many novice teachers, 
however, Charles found it difficult to implement his egalitarian goals, and taught 
in a traditional, teacher-centered manner during his student teaching placements. 
Charles’ placement was in a high school located in a suburban neighborhood. Its 
student body of2,300 was very diverse: 28% of the students are Hispanic, 24% are 
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Asian, 21% are White, and the remaining 27% are African American. Approximately 
half of the students qualify for the free lunch program. 


Jamie 

Jamie, like many secondary teachers, fell in love with her content area (history) 
and her professors’ delivery of instruction and then decided to become a teacher. 
She described the teacher’s role in the classroom as being a “guiding leader” where 
the teacher “guides [students] towards, coaches them, and hopefully motivates 
them to do most of the work on their own” (Interview). Jamie’s philosophy was 
evident in her teaching. During her student teaching experience, Jamie facilitated 
and supported students as they participated in performances and completed proj¬ 
ects in junior and senior social studies classes. Jamie’s student teaching placement 
occurred in a suburban high school of 2,700 students. The student population was 
diverse, with 38% White, 29% Hispanic, 17% African American, and 16% Asian. 
This high school was located in a more affluent area than the other two schools in 
the present study, and a third of the students qualify for free or reduced lunch. 


Data Collection and Analysis 

To develop an understanding of reflection, it was deemed appropriate to focus 
on participants who could be identified as already valuing and engaging in consis¬ 
tent reflection. There were three initial data sources collected per participant: (1) 
Interview (see Appendix A); (2) eight Reflective Lesson Plans (see Appendix B); 
and (3) eight Post-Observation Conferences (referred to as Post-observation). 

Data collection took place over a 16-week period of student teaching in which 
participants were observed teaching lessons in grade 9-12 classrooms and submit¬ 
ted reflective lesson plans and conducted post-observation conferences every two 
weeks (eight times for each participant). 

The interview was used for final participant selection, and was tape-recorded, 
transcribed, and administered to all six initial participants (two multiple subject and 
four single subject). It consists of ten questions regarding participants’ definition 
of reflection, how reflection had been addressed over their entire teacher educa¬ 
tion program, and if and how they have applied reflective practices. Responses to 
questions four through six of the interview protocol (see Appendix A) were used 
to determine which participants were the most avid in their reflective practices, 
and thus would be the most informative final participants. 

Through administering the interview the first week of student teaching, it 
became apparent that one single subject and one multiple subject participant were 
not fully engaging in reflection during their coursework prior to student teaching, 
and the other multiple subject participant expressed only a vague sense of how 
she, or teachers in general, could benefit from incorporating reflective practices. 
Therefore, those participants were eliminated from the study and the three remain- 
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ing single subject candidates—Erin, Charles, and Jamie—were selected based on 
their consistent practice and valuing of reflection. 

Every two weeks one of the researchers observed the participants teaching a 
lesson and afterwards conducted a post-observation conference. Each conference 
began with the question, “How do you think the lesson went?” Participants also 
referred to the development of reflective practices throughout their teacher educa¬ 
tion program. The researcher took field notes during and after these conversations 
and also recorded them to confirm direct quotes. 

Every two weeks participants submitted reflective lesson plans based on a 
Beginning Teacher Support Assistance (BTSA) model (see Appendix B). The 
form asked candidates to describe the learning goals, instructional activities, and 
assessments of a lesson, as well as how effective instruction was in each area, and 
what could be done differently in the future. During the post-observation confer¬ 
ences, it became apparent that participants did not believe these lessons represented 
authentic reflection. Therefore, this data was not included in final analyses. 

The final two data sources from the interview and eight post-observation con¬ 
ferences were submitted to constant comparative analysis (Glaser & Strauss, 1967), 
identifying common themes and patterns by repeated reviews, and developing ap¬ 
propriate categories by comparing patterns across data. Initial codes included: (1) 
making meaning through experience, (2) guided partnership approach, and (3) real 
world versus theory. Further categorization resulted in factors inhibiting or facili¬ 
tating reflection. Upon additional analysis, it became apparent that the inhibiting 
factors were merely inversions of the facilitating factors, so once again revisions 
were made, resulting in the final four assertions presented in this article. 

To control for researcher bias, The researchers conferred with each other 
regarding formulation of categories and coding of statements. After analysis, each 
participant individually reviewed and approved quotes selected and data presented 
as a form of member checking. This process was a confirmation that informed the 
present study’s work as it did not result in any major revisions. 


Results 

I.A Teacher Education Program Should Value 
and Model Reflection and Facilitate Reflective Practices 

Calderhead (1992) and Yost, et al. (2000), argue that to have reflective teachers, 
reflective schools and reflective teacher educators are needed. All three participants 
in this study clearly understood that their teacher education program aimed to create 
reflective practitioners and that reflection is valued as a requisite skill to good teach¬ 
ing. As Erin described her introduction to concepts of reflection, she explained, “I 
think I first learned about reflection in [my] education program because I think that’s 
part of their mission statement that they want to create more reflective instructors” 
(Interview). As participants discussed their experiences of learning how to reflect, 
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however, it appeared that prior to student teaching they experienced few models 
of reflection that they came to understand as useful for teaching. It was not until 
the semester-long student teaching practicum that participants came to engage in 
reflection similar to practicing teachers. 

Charles did note an exception to this when he described a course prior to 
student teaching in which the instructor modeled reflective processes and coached 
Charles to reflect: 

“Well, this is what I see,” and he’d say, “No, what do you notice about this?” and 

it’s not just your reporting of the actions, but it’s reporting the reasons for the ac¬ 
tions, and the background, and your reactions. (Interview) 

The teacher education program appears to have successfully conveyed the 
importance of reflection to candidates. What is not evident, however, is whether or 
not the program provided modeling of reflective activities that are needed in actual 
practice. The disconnect Erin and Jamie experienced between values espoused by 
the program and practices regarding reflection are not unique. O’Donoghue and 
Brooker’s (1996) study of reflection in a teacher education program revealed that 
although program literature and faculty stated that creating reflective practitioners 
was an objective, there was no agreement among faculty or students about what 
reflection meant. They cautioned that, “Reflection is in danger of coming into 
disrepute if the practices aimed at its promotion among student teachers do not 
match the rhetoric” (p. 107). 

2. Engaging with Knowledgeable Others (e.g.. Cooperating Teachers 
and Supervisors) Supports the Reflective Process 

While student teaching, participants in the present study all drew on their 
cooperating teachers’ experience to assist them in making sense of the classroom 
dilemmas they encountered. Both Erin (three times) and Charles (four times) used 
the phrase “outsider’s perspective” in the data corpus, both noting they found such 
a perspective helpful in facilitating reflection. This supports Pultorak’s (1993) find¬ 
ing that an oral interaction with someone experienced in reflection leads preservice 
students to higher levels of reflection. This is also in line with Copeland’s (1986) 
result which suggests teacher educators need to teach students which questions to 
pose while engaging in reflective writing and responding to students’ writings. 

Another’s experience and expertise can assist teachers in reflecting on teaching 
episodes and taking action in ways they might not have attempted without these 
outsider perspectives (Blanton, Berenson & Norwood, 2001; Bolin, 1988; Hoover, 
1994; Pultorak, 1993; Vygotsky, 1978). More specifically, Dinkelman (2000) found 
that conferences with a university supervisor possessing a deep understanding of 
reflection and his/her students encourages critical reflection. This appeared to also 
be true for Erin and Charles. Erin explained, 

...it’s not as clear what you could do better, I think that’s really when an outsider’s 
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perspective helps, like the mentor teachers helped, and [my supervisor] in telling 
me how my lessons could have been improved. (Post-observation, 6) 

Charles also valued the perspective of an outsider to help him reflect, 

You know, unless someone gives you some honest feedback about your reflection, 
it’s really almost wasted effort. (Post-observation, 3) 

The quality of support for reflective practices, and its effectiveness, however, 
can vary widely by support person. Kettle and Sellars (1996) caution that in some 
contexts there is “no evidence to suggest that supervisors were encouraging student 
teachers to think about the wider ramification of their teaching practice” (p. 21). 
Jamie, in particular, noted a marked difference in the quality of support provided 
by her two cooperating teachers. 

Jeff instituted the reflective journal with me, where he would write on one side and 
then I would write in response to his side or I would write to him and he would 
respond, so that we could have a communication going while we were busy or 
so that we could remember our thoughts about different things. With Ben [my 
first cooperating teacher], maybe after a couple of lessons he would just be like, 

“You were a lot more comfortable that time,” and I’d ask him what had made me 
uncomfortable before. (Post-observation, 6) 

It is interesting to note that Jeff was a graduate of another reflective practiced-based 
teacher education program. 

Instructors prior to student teaching also served as outsiders, providing com¬ 
ments on coursework and fieldwork assignments to support reflection. Neverthe¬ 
less, all participants preferred the immediate and personalized nature of advice 
from cooperating teachers and university supervisors during student teaching, as 
compared to feedback provided by instructors. Jamie illustrates, 

My reflection here [student teaching] is more verbal and discussing [sic] with 
other teachers and there [fieldwork] I didn’t—I talked to myself on paper and got 
a response or two from [instructors] that was about it. (Post-observation, 4) 

3. A Sense of Belonging and Relationships 
in the Classroom Assist with Reflection 

Fairbanks and Meritt (1998) found that close relationships, which formed be¬ 
tween cooperating and preservice teachers, contributed to the preservice teachers’ 
willingness to take risks and approach teaching as inquiry. All three participants 
emphasized how feeling like they were invested in their student teaching class influ¬ 
enced their reflection. In fact, both Erin and Charles used the terms “invested” and 
“rapport” when discussing student teaching. As Erin described the kind of reflection 
she engaged in during fieldwork prior to student teaching she observed. 

If I had to give a lesson in the class for fieldwork, I only reflected on the night after 
because I wouldn’t have to teach that lesson again, neither would I have to teach 
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that lesson on the following day because it was a one-time deal... (Post-observa¬ 
tion, 6) 

Kagan (1992) noted that the brevity of field experiences contributes little to 
challenge preservice teachers’ beliefs and lead to reflection. Like Erin, Charles felt 
that his time in classrooms during fieldwork was also too fleeting to establish a re¬ 
lationship with students and understand the details of each particular classroom: 

It was not until late into my fieldwork hours that I really started getting a feel for 
the classroom. Up until that point I was getting over the hump of students seeing 
me as an observer or as an intrusive person in the classroom, not really being 
settled yet. And that time that it took to get acclimated to me was wasted time. 

And I wasn’t really able to reflect effectively until the last bit. But while student 
teaching, it was a long enough time and I was with the students enough that I really 
built a rapport, and when I made a reflection, I made a decision and I was really 
able to implement that and I could see how it really had a change and those are all 
the things lacking from the coursework with reflection. (Post Observation, 8) 

As Charles alludes to above, during student teaching participants were actively 
reflecting on their practices, and this may be attributed to the relationships they 
established with their students. Noddings (1995) stated. 

When we care, we must employ reasoning to decide what to do and how to best 
to do it. We strive for competence because we want to do our best for those who 
we care for. (p. 138) 

Erin resonated with this notion as she said, 

I was reflecting while I was giving the lesson, I was reflecting the night after, the 
day after, the week after, just because I had a lot more invested in these students 
[than my fieldwork students], (Post-observation, 8) 

In the present study, student teaching gave these participants a sense of be¬ 
longing, authentic tasks and problems, and trust (Mewborn, 1999; Willard-Holt & 
Bottomley, 2000) that allowed them to experience reflection in ways not available 
to preservice teachers only engaging in coursework or fieldwork. 

4. Freedom over Time and Form Encourages Reflection 

About reflection, Charles stated, “Sometimes you have to write it down, some¬ 
times you have to talk to someone. There’s so many different ways to go about 
it.” This is in alignment with Spalding and Wilson’s (2002) finding that diversity 
among student teachers requires availability of a wide range of strategies to help 
them reflect. Pultorak (1993) showed that asking preservice teachers to reflect in 
a number of different ways, through the use of journals and dialogue, influenced 
the types and quality of reflection in which they engaged. 

On 17 different instances, participants in the present study identified the time- 
consuming nature of the reflective lesson plans (see Appendix B) as prohibitive of 
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reflection. This supports Bullough and Gitlin’s (1991) finding that the time pres¬ 
sures preservice teachers face inhibit their ability to reflect. Erin stated, “Those 
[reflective lesson] plans were just so lengthy that sometimes they inhibited true 
reflection because I often didn’t have a lot of time” (Post-observation, 8). Each 
participant also made recommendations on ways to modify the reflective lesson 
plan (e.g., more open-ended prompts, emphasis on what to do next time) to best 
fit the manner in which they are able to reflect. 


Conclusion 

The present study investigated participants’ reflective practices throughout 
their teacher education program, from coursework through student teaching. An 
interview and eight post-observation conferences were conducted with each par¬ 
ticipant during student teaching, and the results derived from constant comparative 
analysis (Glaser & Strauss, 1967) present intriguing patterns in terms of factors 
facilitating participants’ reflection. 

Though the results of the present study provide interesting insights into par¬ 
ticipants’ reflection, they also raise intriguing questions. Similar to Erin and Jamie 
in this study, preservice teachers frequently experience a disconnect between the 
values espoused by their education program and practices taught regarding reflec¬ 
tion (O’Donoghue & Brooker, 1996). Therefore, it seems important to ask, “As 
most teacher education programs address reflection in their mission, how do they 
ensure that all educators in their program (e.g., professors, supervisors, and coop¬ 
erating teachers) have a consistent and well-articulated understanding of reflection 
and how to foster it?” It may also be intriguing to investigate traits of cooperating 
teachers that actively and regularly encourage reflective practices and whether this 
population shares any common traits. 

If graduating reflective practitioners is a programmatic obj ective, then it may be 
important to address the fact that this study’s participants, and preservice teachers 
in general, have limited opportunities to engage in meaningful reflection prior to 
student teaching (Cain, 2005). It may also be prudent to address Dinkelman (2000) 
and Berliner’s (1988) concerns regarding preservice teachers’ capabilities to learn 
and implement critical reflective skills. A worthy question may be, “What manner 
of reflective assignments prior to student teaching are developmentally appropriate 
and relevant in building a foundation of reflective skills that can be transferred to 
their work as teachers? 

Quality of reflection appears to be influenced by not only having opportuni¬ 
ties to reflect, but also by being able to do so in a variety of ways (Pultorak, 1993; 
Spalding & Wilson, 2002). The students in the present study mentioned 17 times 
that they felt the reflective lesson plans they were assigned to develop reflective 
skills actually prohibited their reflection. It would be interesting to investigate how 
and if many teacher education programs offer choice in the mode of reflection by 
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asking, “What options regarding form of reflection (e.g., dialectical or personal 
journals, conversations, vlogs) contribute to changes in practices, resulting in K-12 
student learning?” and “How do reflective assignments assess and respond to the 
development of preservice teachers’ reflection across the spectrum from coursework 
and fieldwork through student teaching?” 

These questions warrant additional research and contemplation during articu¬ 
lation in teacher education programs. The researchers acknowledge that a severe 
limitation of the present study is the small number of participants. Value may be 
found in studying a greater number of participants placed in different school sites 
providing numerous missions and cultures regarding reflection. In addition, it 
may be interesting to investigate how participants from different universities may 
experience reflection at the same school sites, and in schools with varying cultures 
of reflection. 

Addressing the conceptual and methodological issues presented here could as¬ 
sist teacher education programs, K-12 principals, and BTSA groups in supporting 
a culture and encouraging practices that foster meaningful, autonomous reflection. 
The result could well be preservice teachers ’ adoption of life-long reflective practices 
which best improve their teaching (Yost, et al., 2000) and positively contribute to 
student learning (Osterman & Kottkamp, 2004). 
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Appendix A 

Interview Protocol 

1. How would you define reflection? 

2. Can you describe the way it was introduced to you in your teacher education 
courses? 

3. Talk about some of the reflective assigmnents you’ve completed for this class. What 
kinds of things have you been asked to reflect about? 

4. Describe how you’ve been using reflection during this course? 

5. How do you think practicing teachers might use reflection? 

6. How might reflecting help you teach once you get your own classroom? 

7. Have you had any opportunities to practice reflection while working with students? 
If so, can you describe a situation you encountered while working with students where you 
ran into a problem, reflected, and then took action? 

8. How, if at all, do/did your own experiences as a student come into play in your 
reflection? 

9. Can you describe the thought process(es) you go through/went through when you 
reflect(ed)? 

10. What did you find yourself drawing on as you thought about and answered these 
questions (Levin, 2003)? 
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Appendix B 

Form A—Instruction Plan and Reflection 

FORM A: INSTRUCTION PLAN AND REFLECTION 

Teacher:_ Support Provider:_ 

Grade/Class:_ Subject Matter:_ Date:_ 

DIRECTIONS: Complete the left-hand side of this form prior to the lesson that will be observed by your support provider. Complete the right-hand side of the form 
following the lesson. 


INSTRUCTION PLAN 

REFLECTION 

To be completed prior to the lesson 

To be completed following the lesson on your own or with your Support Provider 

LEARNING GOALS 

LEARNING GOALS 

What are your goals for student learning for this lesson? What do you intend 
for students to learn? 

In what ways were these goals appropriate for your students? 

In what ways are these goals important to students? 


How does the content of this lesson build on what the students have already 
learned? 

In what ways were they not appropriate? 

How do these goals relate to what you plan to do in this content area in the 
future? 



CFAST 3: Profile of Practice Field Review Version Form A, Page 1 
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FORM A: INSTRUCTION PLAN AND REFLECTION 


STUDENT GROUPING 

STUDENT GROUPING 

How will you group students for instructions? 

Why have you chosen this grouping? 

In what ways was the grouping of students effective? 

In what ways was the grouping of students ineffective? 

How would you group students for similar instruction in the future? Why? 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

What instructional strategies will you use for this lesson? 

In what ways were your instruction strategies effective? 

Why have you chosen these instructional strategies? 

In what ways were your instruction strategies ineffective? 

What instructional strategies would you use in the future in similar situations? 


CFAST 3: Profile of Practice Field Review Version Form A, Page 2 


(continued on next page) 
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Appendix B 

Form A—Instruction Plan and Reflection 

(continued from previous page) 

FORM A: INSTRUCTION PLAN AND REFLECTION 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

How will you group students for instructions? 

In what ways was the grouping of students effective? 


In what ways was the grouping of students ineffective? 

Why have you chosen this grouping? 

How would you group students for similar instruction in the future? Why? 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

What instructional materials and resources will you use, if any? 

In what ways were your materials and resources effective? 


In what ways were your materials and resources ineffective? 

Why have you chosen these instructional materials and resources? 

What different materials and resources would you use in future instructions? 


CFAST 3: Profile of Practice Field Review Version Form A, Page 3 


FORM A: INSTRUCTION PLAN AND REFLECTION 


ASSESSMENT 

ASSESSMENT 

What evidence will you look for, from a variety of sources, that students have 
achieved the learning goals? 

How effective were your assessment strategies in measuring the student learning 
goal for this lesson? 


How would you assess student learning differently in the future? Why? 

GENERAL REFLECTTION 

If you were going to teach this lesson again to the same group of students, what would you do differently? What would you do the same? Why? 

Overall, to what extent were students intellectually engaged in significant learning? What was the quality of the students’ intellectual involvement, as reflected in such 
things as the nature of the questions of the discussions, the nature of the activities, students’ pride in their work, the quality of their thinking, the depth of their 
understanding? 


CFAST 3: Profile of Practice Field Review Version Form A, Page 4 
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